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which is jyenerally visited by tourists, and is hardly to be 
surpassed in any country. We now come to Portnason, 
a poor, ne-glected village — at one end of which is a hand- 
some house, the residence of the late Mr. AUingham. 
^''urther on, yon have a view of Ward Town, an old man- 
sion, late the re idence of General Foliott ; and on the 
other side, you come in contact with Glenadeand Dartary 
mountains. Advancing a mile, there opens an extensive 
view of Bundoran, formerly a place of little note, but now 
become of great importance as a fashionable watering 
place, where several hot and cold baths are established, 
and new buildings are being erected every day. We could 
not but admire, from the top of the hill, the beautiful 
lodge of Colonel .Johnston, formerly Lord Enniskillen's ; 
and the extensive views you have from it — the large ro- 
mantic mountains behind, and the opposite side, across 
the bay, from Donegal to Mountcharles, St. John's Point, 
the light-house, and Teeling, commands the admiration of 
all who delight in the picturesque. At the half-way 
house is Muliaughmore, the estate of Lord Palmerston, 
where a grand pier is erected for the safety of vessels, and 
the villnge is progressing into some notice. After passing 
this, you have an extensive view of Sir Booth Gore's 
estate, and his tenantry happily and comfortably settled 
under an indulgent landlord — their cottages are hantUome 
and neat. We now enter Sligo, with thp situation of which 
the generality of your readers must be well acquainted. 
J. V. 





DRUID'S ALTAR. 
Sir — In your third volume, page 340, will be found an 
account of the Rath of Mullimast, within about fifty 
perches of which is now standing a stone, popularly called, 
•* The Druid's Altar" — one of those monuments of anti- 
quity, that are pretty common in this and the sister coun 
try. In its general form it is nearly round, tapering to 
the top, and appears to have ended fork-like originally ; 
this part, however, is now broken off! It is of that kind 
of stone usually termed mountain granite, and must have 
been brought from a distance of some miles, as no similar 
stone, or quarry, is to be found nearer. When the di- 
mensions are considered, being eleven feet and a half 
long, (five feet of the largest end in the ground,) and 
averaging seven feet in circumference, we are surprised 
bow ifc could be carried to its present situation, when the 



want of roads at the time is considered, and that the eotm* 
try was then undrained. It maybe questioned, whether even 
now, enlightened as we are, and possessing the many ad- 
vantages we do over the people who first raised this stone, 
we would not, with a similar task before us, meet difficul- 
ties nearly insurmountable ? 

There is a tradition in the neighbourhood, that this 
stone was roiled from a place about seven miles off, and 
that each sept was obliged to roll it over its own posses- 
sions ; be this as it may, it is a curious circumstance, that 
many of the places through which it might have passed^ 
bear some allusion, in their ancient names, to the fall or 
rolling of a stone. In England, we frequently hear the 
names of such stones called with the addition of roUf as 
Roll-wright, near Chipping-norton, and Roll-baston, near 
Cannock Church in Staffordshire; and the common peo- 
ple in Oxfordshire generally call them Roll-rich stones* 
1 here is also a parish in the last-mentioned place,, called 
RoUwright, from a circle of such stones being situaieU 
therein. 

What purpose those stones were originally intended for 
is not now easily known ; indeed, it may have beenr, that 
they were as much a mystery at the erection of our far- 
famed round towers, as the towers themselves are now to 
us. It is asserted by some writers, that they were the 
marks by which different chieftains knew the bounds of 
their possessions. Campion mentions, that long before 
our era, Ireland was divided into five parts, between five 
princes, and that ** for better contentation of all sides, they 
agreed to fixe a mcare-stone in the middle point of Ireland, 
to which stone every of their kingdomes should extend." 
Other authors think they were erected at the confirma- 
tion of some important compact between the people ; and 
Dr. Charleton, along with many others, suppose them to 
be set up as trophies of some great victory. Dr. Plot 
says they were the places where the clans assembled to 
elect their chiefs ; and he is supported in this opinion by 
Spencer, in his View of Ireland, in 1596. ** It is the cus- 
tome," says he, " amongst all the Irith, that presently 
after the death of any of their chiefe lords or captaines, 
they doe presently assemble themselves to a place gene- 
rally appointed and knowne unto them, to choose ano- 
ther in his steed ;*' and " they use to place him that shall 
be captaine upon a stone always reserved for that purpose, 
and placed commonly on a hill, whereon bee standing, 
receives an oath to preserve all the auncient former cm- 
tomes of the country inviolable.** The old historian 
V/ormius, tells us, that in Denmark, from time immemo- 
rial, there was a stone, or sometimes an area encompassed 
with stones, designed for the coronation of the kings, 
which had a hill near, from which the new-crowned king 
gave laws, and showed himself to the people. His words 
are — *' Area saxis undique cincta coronation! regum de- 
putata vicinum habet CoUem, cui coronatus jam insistebat 
jura populo daturus, et omnibus conspiciendum se pre- 
biturus."— O/. Wormii Monu, Danic, lib* 1, cap, 5. 

However, I believe, the general opinion is, that they 
were Druidical altars, where sacrifices were offered, and, 
possibly, at which laws were made, and criminals pu- 
nished. To support this opinion it is asserted, that the 
religion of the Druids was introduced from the East; and 
we have the testimony of many writers, that it was custo- 
mary for the easterns to attach peculiar sanctity to unhewn 
stones. Pausanius says, " That unhewn stones had the 
honour of gods, and were worshipped among the Gre- 
cians ; and that near the statue of Mercury, there were 
thirty large stones, which the people worshipped, and 
gave to every one of them the name of a god/' Tyrius 
states, "That he scarcely knew what God the Arabians 
worshipped, for that which he saw amongst them was 
only a white stone*"* Herodian, in describing the worship 
of the Phenicians, says, " They had no kind of image but 
a great stone, round at the bottom, and lessening by de- 
grees towards the top." — Herodiani Historiar, lib. 5, p. 14, 
And Peter della Valle, in his Travels in India, mentions, 
** That there was a famous temple at Ahmedabad, wherein 
was no other image but a column of stone, after a pyra- 
midal form, which they call Mahadeu, signifying, in theic 
language, God," 
Now, that the islands of Britain were acquainted with 
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ihtGre(^l«l^fong;bi|^ Romans, and 

tirat ih^ -^v^Bie kno^^ rfll;iheeastet^iiv countries, is suM' 
ci^nd||)IMa fVijt)^^^^ ^n<i also by a 

cdmparisoa o£ tlll'l^^ Tfeligion 6f the Braids, 

witl^ those' bf the Indian BraKftianC' Beings therefore, 
oiiCe satisfied oti this head, there will be little difficulty in 
ajpfreeitig to the general received opinion, that the stones 
in. Question were erected for the purposes of worship and 
government— the two branches of which the religion of 
the times then consisted. 

The Druid*8 Altai; 6n Mullimast, stands on the east 
jjdiB, and a little down from the siimmit of the hill. The 
place commands a view of the round ; towers of Kildare 
and Kilcullen, and also of one of the principal scenes of 
the worship of Beal— Baltinglass, or SedlUne-glass. 

Wishing, Mr. Editor, that what I hav^ written may ar- 
rest the attention of some of the numerous readers of the 
Journal, who will be better able to give satisfaction on so 
interesting a subject, I remain, &c. Enna, 

Qlanbane. 



PHELIM MCCARTHY. 
"Foreign cows wear long horns." — Irish Proverb, 

The last faint rays of a November sun shed their sickly 
influence on two travellers, that journied over a wild and 
trackless moor in a western district of the County of Mid- 
dlesex. They were two, who from difference of dress, 
feature, and habits, could not be supposed to have existed 
in a long bond of companionship, but to have been brought 
together by one of those accidents which frequently jum- 
ble into contact, for an hour, travellers, who hold very lit- 
tle in common, save the mere outline of humanity. One, 
who led the way, was a man of colossal stature; his 
dress was that of a sailor, and his flat nose, thick lip, and 
ebon countenance, proclaimed him of African descent. 
The other, who followed close behind, was genteelly 
dressed, tall aridfaltender ; his complexion was olive, his eye 
dark and expressive j and he'waiit^d but the Andalusian 
costume, to indicate him a native of Spain ; while his free 
air, and elastic tread, forming a striking contrast to the 
ox-like gait and heavy tramp of his companion, proved, I 
shall not say his genteel descent, but that toil had not 
rendered rigid his supple nerves, or marred the light fre&- 
dom of his vigorous frame. 

The haze and gloom of the short twilight now suc- 
ceeded the transient gleam which lately shot athwart 
their pathway. They had wandered far from the common 
thoroughfare; and no human habitation, nor trace of 
living thing, broke the unvaried sameness of the low, mo- 
notonous heath, over which the African pressed with lusty 
stride, but the other traveller seemed to be borne down 
by fatigue and despondency. 

** We had better sit down for an hour," said the latter, 
•■ that respite will enable us to pursue our course with 
fresh vigour, and the moon, which will rise by that time, 
will afford us light sufficient to find our way to the high 
road, or explore some cottage that will afford us shelter." 

"Avast heaving there,** replied the black man, "to 
turn in to this here cold birth on the moor would set 
awde the necessity of ever turning out again. We may 
be thankful, master, that we have not gone down with the 
Fanny and our messmates to Davy's locker. This lee- 
gale may yet chop about, and bear us snug into port ; but 
a good seaman would not lie water-logged, while he could 
grasp an oar, or snatch at a tow-rope." 

The first speaker now silently followed the gigantic 
strides of the black man, till the deep roar of a waterfall 
struck their ear, and they found they had crossed the ex- 
tent of the bleak moor, and reached the border of a rapid 
stream. The gloom of night brooded deep and dark over 
the surrounding scene; but beyond the river, an ascent, 
that seemed to be covered with wood, rose against the 
lowering clouds ; on this eminence the figures of rock 
and tree were dark and undefined— but the murmur of 
the waving boughs, as the dying gust rustled along the 
decaying foliage, and anon the wild whistle of the hurry- 
ing blast, rushing past the columnar tree or projecting 
crag, gave indication that the dusky rising space was 
wooded land. While they stood, irresolute whether to 
gain the risina: eround in front, or shape their course along 



i:he border of the stream, their atten|^S _ 
caught by a V?eak huti steady light that sfp^ilp 
tance, apdid t^fe vague and formless glodtS^^^j|L.„_^.^.^ 
that this light iriust proceed from some bumal^^*itltt|on^ 
the traveller^* determined upon reaching it if posS^Hir-- 
They crossed the stream, and forcing their way \li|Wj& 
treme difficulty throligh the trees and tangled underw^Bilf, 
at length, reached the .object of their search, Durili^g 
their toilsome progress, the light frequently disappeared, 
and as often again caught their eye — now seeming to 
change its position, and then to become stationary ; thes^ 
various appearances were owing probably to an optical 
delusion, occasioned by their own frequent change of si-, 
tuation from the irregularity of the ground, for it proved 
to be tlie light of a fire which burned on the hearth of a 
cabin, partly formed of sods and treeis, and partly hol- 
lowed into the high cliff against ^&hllfe^|fe^d;^^^,i^^ 
was the beacon that guided the tfearjr 11^^^ ih^iw^n- 
derers to a place of shelteif from the' indfenietit^^-^ul 
such were the intricacies of the path, and the manner in 
which huge masses of granite shielded the house from 
observation, that even at mid-day none but one previous- 
ly acquainted with the spot, would suppose that human 
being had ever lingered there, or sought shelter in its 
loneliness. 

Never did knight of romance, after a midnight excur- 
sion through the windings of some enchanted forest, greet 
the warder's cry from the tower of a sumptuous castle 
with greater joy, than did our wanderers the humble fire 
that gleamed in this wretched habitation. As they reach- 
ed the low door, they stopped to hear if haply the sound 
of human voice, or the noise of human toil w6uld rieach 
their ear — but stillness, deep as that of de^^^^|»i?j|||^ 
there. They entered, and beheld nothing wil|l|||§ii|^ 
cate its being the late dwelling of men, except^tSef deck- 
ing fire, that seemed to have been supplied from a heap 
of wood which occupied one corner of this outer apart- 
ment, and a fat hog that had been lately killed, and hung 
by the hind legs on the opposite side. Within this wa« 
another room, doorles^, damp, and vacant, save that a 
bed of fresh-gathered moss lay on the floor — no other 
trace of human thing was here, and all was silent and 
solitary. 

After having explored every part of the cabin, the 
negro replenished the fire, and selecting a larger billet 
than ordinary from the heap of wood, placed it as a seat 
for his companion, while he stretched his own giant length 
along the hearth, and, like Milton's goblin, 

** Basked at the fire his hairy strength.** 

They waited for some time in the hope of finding the 
tenant of this lonely cabin return— a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed, then another, and another, but no tread of 
feet relieved their anxiety; at last the negro, whom we 
have hitherto seen act the leader and spokesman, and 
whose appetite had been excited by a toilsome day*s 
journey, cast the whites of his eyes in sidelong regard at 
the dead hog, and said, " Master, you see we have run 
into this snug little cove, after the dangers of a dark 
night, and a lee shore, without any prog under hatches, 
and as this keen north-easter must have given us a shark's 
appetite, what would you say to a slice or two of yon 
grinning fellow ?" 

" I would be much gratified to try a cut of the hog," 
answered his pensive companion, ** if I could reconcile it 
to the principles of honesty, to take what does not be- 
long to me." 

** Look ye, master," rejoined the other "you are, may- 
hap, a deep clerk, and Thomas the black knows nothing 
of book-learning. But if you chopped logic till dooms- 
day, it would fail to convince me that the Providence 
which preserved us, almost by miracle, when the Fanny 
went down, and our messmates were sent to feed the 
fishes, would be at all gratified at seeing us refuse its good 
gifts, and die of hunger and fatigue, with a soft bed of 
moss, and a prepared fat hog within our reach." 

The negro rose without waiting for a reply, and pulling 
out a large clasp-knife, cat enormous collops from the 

hog then he drew forth the burning embers, and with ill 

the adroitness of a practitioner in the culinary art, he 



